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Let’s  hear  it  for  Jane  Barnes ! 

For  too  many  years,  Astoria,  Clatsop 
county,  and  the  state  of  Oregon  have 
ignored  the  very  existence  of  Jane 
Barnes,  the  intrepid  little  English  girl 
who  was  the  first  known  white  woman 
to  set  foot  on  Oregon  soil. 

Unfortunately  for  Jane,  she  was  born 
at  the  wrong  time.  Today,  she  would  be 
called  a  heroine,  a  pioneer  of  women’s 
rights,  and  a  modern  liberated  woman 
but  in  1813,  she  was  the  kind  known  as  a 
fallen  woman  and  a  rich  man’s  toy. 
And,  because  of  all  of  the  early-day 
historians  were  very  moral  people  who 
looked  down  on  or  ignored  women  such 
as  Jane,  she  never  did  get  much  of  a 
writeup  in  any  history  book. 

How  much  easier  it  was  to  sing  the 
praises  of  such  respectable  women  as 
Narcissa  Whitman,  the  martyred 
missionary’s  wife,  or  Dr.  Owens  Adair, 
early-day  pioneer  of  women’s  rights. 

But  Jane  Barnes  was  here  in  Oregon 
long  before  any  of  the  above  shining 
examples  of  womanhood  was  even 
born.  She  arrived  in  1814,  the  paramour 
of  Donald  McTavish,  newly-appointed 
governor  of  the  isolated  outpost  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  then 
known  as  Fort  George.  McTavish  had 
met  Jane  in  a  bar  at  Portsmouth, 
England,  just  before  sailing,  and  had 


persuaded  the  lively  Jane  to  give  up 
her  bartending  job  and  accompany  him 
to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  two  arrived  at  Astoria  on  April 
17,  1814,  after  a  long  voyage  aboard  the 
English  ship  Isaac  Todd. 

But  McTavish  soon  tired  of  his 
paramour  and  turned  her  over  to 
Alexander  Henry,  a  clerk  at  the  fort. 
Unfortunately  for  Jane,  both  McTavish 
and  Henry  were  drowned  in  an  accident 
on  the  river  on  May  22  of  that  same  year 
and  once  again,  Jane  was  a  free 
woman. 

Jane’s  charms  were  apparently 
attractive  to  the  Indian  population  of 
the  area  because  it  wasn’t  very  long 
before  Cassakas,  first  son  of  Chief 
Concomly,  appeared  on  the  scene, 
laden  with  gifts,  ready  and  willing  to 
make  Jane  a  member  of  his  family. 
Jane  turned  down  his  proposal  not  too 
diplomatically  and  Cassakas  had  to 
return  to  his  home  across  the  river 
alone. 

When  the  Isaac  Todd  was  ready  to 
return  to  England,  the  men  at  the  fort 
decided  to  pack  up  Jane  and  put  her 
aboard.  And  so  Jane  Barnes  left  Oregon 
after  a  brief  but  spectacular  career  as 
the  first  white  woman  of  Astoria. 

A  woman  such  as  that  deserves 
recognition  of  some  kind. 

Roger  T.  Tetlow,  Editor 
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EVA 


Gone  in  her  youthful  beauty, 

Gone  from  our  earth  away, 

Called  from  earth’s  scenes  of  duty 
On  a  beautiful  Sabbath  day. 

Fair  was  the  flower  that  blossomed, 
Amid  our  pilgrim  band, 

And  prized  the  beauteous  lily 
Culled  by  the  Savior’s  hand. 


Sad  is  the  home  that  once  was 
Lit  by  her  sweet  smile’s  glow, 
And  hushed  are  the  gentle  accents 
That  soothed  her  loved  one’s  woe. 

Yet,  oh  beloved  parents 
And  friends  most  fond  and  dear, 
Remember,  in  your  sorrow, 

Thy  darling  is  still  near. 


And  though  she’s  gone  to  heaven 
To  smooth  your  rugged  way, 
She,  from  her  starry  mansion, 
Will  watch  o’er  you  for  aye. 
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MissM.P.  Sediak 


Born  in  Astoria  in  1924,  Roger  T.  Tetlow  attended 
local  schools  and  then  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Oregon  school  of  journalism.  After 
a  career  in  newspapers  and  in  the  teaching  field, 
he  returned  to  Astoria  to  live.  He  is  the  editor  of 
Cumtux,  and  is  the  author  of  “ The  Astorian”,  a 
biography  of  DeWitt  Clinton  Ireland,  as  well  as 
many  historical  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
local  and  regional  publications. 


THE  DEATH  OF  EVA  BURBANK 

by  ROGER  T.  TETLOW 


Today,  the  name  of  Eva  Burbank 
means  nothing  to  most  people  but  not 
too  long  ago  her  name  was  on  the  lips  of 
everyone  who  lived  in  Ilwaco  and  in  the 
Lower  Columbia  area.  For  more  than  a 
month  during  the  summer  of  1880, 
everyone  asked  the  question,  “have 
they  found  her  yet?”  And  always  the 
answer  was,  “No  —  not  yet.” 

Sunday,  August  15,  1880,  was  a 
typically  sunny  day  on  the  ocean 
beaches  to  the  west  of  Ilwaco.  The 
weather  during  that  gentle,  sunlit 
summer  month  had  been  almost 
perfect  and  the  bathing  camp  on  the 
beach  was  filled  with  young  people  who 
had  come  to  the  Washington  coast,  ac¬ 
companied  by  proper  chaperones,  to 
enjoy  several  weeks  of  fresh  air  and  ex¬ 
ercise. 

The  campers,  most  of  whom  were 
teenagers  from  Portland,  had  spent 
their  time  bathing  in  the  surf  and 
sunning  themselves  on  the  warm  sand. 
Eva  Burbank,  a  19-year -old  girl  from 
LaFayette,  Oregon,  had  been  one  of 
these.  Even  among  so  many  other 
young  people,  she  had  distinguished 
herself,  as  someone  remarked  later, 


“by  her  trepidity,  as  well  as  her 
amiability  and  kindness.”  She  was 
always  in  the  midst  of  any  game,  and 
the  leader  in  any  adventure. 

The  warm  weather  had  also  brought 
in  other  people  to  the  coastal  area. 
Abigail  Scott  Duniway,  the  famous 
writer,  lecturer,  and  sister  of  Harvey 
Scott,  editor  of  the  Oregonian,  was  one 
of  these.  She  was  staying  at  the  Parker 
House  in  Astoria  and  spent  her  vacation 
writing,  reading  in  the  public  reading 
room,  and  visiting  friends.  On  that 
particular  Sunday,  she  was  sitting  in 
the  hotel  parlor,  writing  a  letter  when 
Mrs.  Chance  and  her  daughter  Jennie 
Hanna,  came  by  and  asked  her  to  ac¬ 
company  them  to  Ilwaco. 

They  told  her  that  they  had  been 
given  the  task  of  going  to  the  bathing 
camp  and  finding  Eva.  Her  parents 
wanted  her  to  return  to  LaFayette  and 
had  written  to  the  Chances,  asking  that 
they  send  her  up  on  the  next  river  boat. 
The  two  women  asked  Mrs.  Duniway  to 
go  with  them  on  the  trip  to  Ilwaco  and 
she  willingly  accepted  the  invitation, 
welcoming  a  day  on  the  water. 

They  were  soon  seated  in  the  pilot 
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house  of  the  little  tug  Edith,  bound  for 
Fort  Stevens,  Cape  Hancock,  and 
Baker’s  Bay.  Mrs.  Duniway  said  later, 
“As  we  steamed  rapidly  down  the 
current,  with  a  happy-hearted  crowd  of 
excursionists,  that  were  bound  for  a 
day  of  pleasure,  our  thoughts  ran  on  in 
strange  forebodings,  as  uncomfortable 
as  unaccountable.  But  the  great 
breakers  rolled  away  to  the  west  and 
the  great  headlands  loomed  skywards 
in  their  majesty,  and  the  little  tug 
steamed  the  tide  like  a  thing  of  life,  car¬ 
rying  her  human  freight  safely  to  the 
different  docks  on  the  way.” 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  the  Edith 
docked  at  Ilwaco.  The  young  people 
aboard,  including  Jennie  Hanna,  left 
the  main  party  and  walked  across  the 
hills  to  what  was  called  the  weather 
beach  to  meet  their  friends  who  were 
staying  at  the  bathing  camp.  Mrs. 
Duniway  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chance 
went  across  the  village  of  Ilwaco  and 
over  the  hill  to  the  hospitable  home  of 
the  Whealdons,  where  Mrs.  Duniway 
said,  “We  spent  the  day  in  quiet  en¬ 
joyment  of  genial  company,  and  the 
grand  and  glorious  scenery  of  the 
distant  Columbia  bar.” 

The  group  of  teenagers  who  had  left 
the  main  crowd  earlier  at  Ilwaco, 
finally  arrived  at  the  bathing  camp. 
There,  Jennie  met  Eva  Burbank  and 
told  her  that  she  would  have  to  return  to 
Astoria  that  same  afternoon.  The  girls 
chatted  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  Eva 
suggested  that  the  two  of  them  take  one 
last  swim  in  the  surf  before  leaving. 
Jennie  had  not  brought  her  bathing 
habit  with  her  and  told  Eva  to  go  in 
without  her.  She  settled  herself  down  on 
the  warm  sand  and  watched  Eva  run 
into  the  surf. 

At  the  last  moment,  Eva  was  joined 
by  a  young  man  from  Astoria  named 
F.A.  Graves.  The  two  teenagers  ran 
into  the  surf  and  began  to  swim  out  to 
sea.  Another  young  man  named  Joseph 
T.  Chambreau  of  Vancouver, 


Washington  Territory,  sat  down  beside 
Jennie,  and  the  two  talked  while  they 
watched  Eva. 

Jennie  later  described  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  two  in  the  water.  “Eva, 
with  her  usual  daring,  persuaded  Mr. 
Graves  to  follow  her  beyond  her  depths, 
and  before  either  was  aware  of  their 
danger,  they  were  in  the  breakers.  Her 
escort  battled  manfully  w'ith  the  raging 
rollers  but  to  no  purpose.  Miss  Burbank 
clutched  him  with  the  deathgrip,  and 
when  Mr.  Chambreau,  who  heard  the 
cries  for  help,  went  to  the  rescue,  she 
bounded  frantically  from  Mr.  Graves, 
the  rebound  sending  him  many  feet 
away  beyond  reach.  Imagine  his 
feelings!  But  there  was  no  help  and  no 
hope  for  the  hapless  girl.  The  undertow 
of  the  flooding  tide  drew  her  seaward 
with  irresistible  power  and  the  mad 
ocean  claimed  her  for  its  prey.” 

By  this  time,  the  beach  was  filled 
with  people  who  came  running  as  soon 
as  they  heard  the  cries  for  help.  Some  of 
the  younger,  stronger  men  plunged  into 
the  sea  and  tried  to  make  their  way  to 
the  scene  but  the  fierce  undertow  sent 
them  back  to  shallower,  safer  water 
almost  immediately.  Ropes  were  sent 
for  and  long  poles,  but  by  the  time  they 
arrived  at  the  scene,  Graves  and 
Chambreau  had  returned  to  the  beach 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  Eva  Burbank. 

Several  of  the  youngsters  were  sent  to 
Ilwaco  for  help.  They  took  the  sandy 
path  over  the  hill  and  soon  arrived  at 
the  dock  in  Ilwaco,  where  they  broke 
the  sad  news  to  Mrs.  Duniway  and  to 
the  Chances.  Mrs.  Duniway  said,  “We 
encountered  men  and  women  with 
blanched  faces  and  frightened  breath, 
and  upon  every  hand  was  heard  the 
tremulous  exclamation  that  Eva 
Burbank  was  drowned.  May  kind 
heaven  spare  us  from  a  repetition  of  a 
shock  like  that.” 

The  tragic  word  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  village.  Soon,  the  road  to 
the  beach  was  filled  with  wagons  and 
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carriages  moving  as  fast  as  possible. 
Ropes  had  been  found  and  put  into  the 
wagons,  and  some  of  the  strongest 
swimmers  in  the  area  had  joined  the 
crowd.  But  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at 
the  beach,  they  could  see  that  nothing 
could  be  done.  The  sea  had  become  too 
rough  and  the  tide  was  still  receding  at 
a  rapid  rate.  Sadly,  the  villagers  helped 
dismantle  the  camp  and  soon,  the  entire 
group  was  moving  slowly  back  along 
the  road  tollwaco. 

That  same  evening,  most  of  the  young 
campers  were  taken  to  Astoria  where 
they  were  lodged  until  parents  could 
make  arrangements  for  them  to  return 
to  Portland.  Kind  Astorians  took  many 
of  them  into  their  homes  and  the  rest 
were  put  up  at  the  Parker  House. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burbank  arrived  from  LaFayette  to 
lead  the  search  for  the  girl’s  body. 
Accompanied  by  friends,  the  couple 
went  to  Ilwaco  and  to  the  beach,  but 
there  was  still  no  trace  of  the  missing 
girl.  Returning  to  Ilwaco,  the  Burbanks 
rented  lodgings  and  began  a  long  vigil 
that  was  to  last  for  almost  a  month. 

News  of  the  girl’s  death  swept  across 
the  Northwest.  For  some  reason,  the 
tragedy  seemed  to  affect  everyone. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  of  Mrs. 
Duniway’s  written  account  which 
appeared  in  Oregon  papers.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  of  the  prominence  of  the 
dead  girl’s  parents.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  Eva  had  been  such  a  happy, 
exuberant,  outgoing  personality. 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  death  of  Eva 
Burbank  tugged  at  the  heartstrings  of 
the  people  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Newspapers  in  both  states  picked  up 
the  story  and  ran  it,  accompanied  by 
editorials  in  both  states  warning 
against  the  dangers  of  ocean  bathing 
and  of  bathing  camps  in  general.  Some 
of  them  criticized  the  people  of  Ilwaco 
for  not  installing  precautions  on  the 
beach. 

By  coincidence,  a  life  line  of  600  feet 


A.R.  Burbank 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Burbank 


Astoria  Public  Library  Collection 
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in  length  arrived  in  Ilwaco  a  few  days 
later.  Plans  had  already  been  made  to 
put  up  the  lifeline  along  the  beach  and 
give  double  assurance  of  greater  safety 
to  bathers.  But  the  life  line  arrived  too 
late  for  Eva  Burbank. 

The  Burbanks  stayed  at  the  beach  for 
several  weeks,  going  out  each  day  to 
search  the  sands  for  their  daughter. 
Mr.  Burbank  posted  a  $100  reward  for 
the  discovery  of  Eva’s  body  and  soon, 
every  beach  from  Tillamook  Head  to 
the  end  of  Shoalwater  Bay  was 
patrolled  daily  by  hundreds  of  persons, 
each  hoping  to  find  the  girl’s  body  and 
claim  the  reward.  But  as  the  days 
passed  and  it  became  apparent  that 
she  had  been  swept  out  to  sea,  most  of 
the  searchers  gave  up  and  returned  to 
their  usual  occupations. 

Mr.  Burbank,  in  a  letter  to  the 
newspapers,  said,  “I  arrived  here  at  7 
p.m.  on  Tuesday,  17th  instant,  and  with 
many  others,  have  been  watching  the 
coast,  hoping  that  the  flood  tide  would 
bring  Eva’s  body  to  the  beach.  But  alas, 
alas,  so  far  our  daily  and  nightly  search 
has  been  in  vain.  Still,  we  renew  our 
search  and  strengthen  our  hope  that  we 
may  yet  meet  with  success.  Oh,  I  pray 
God  to  command  the  sea  to  give  up  our 
dead,  that  she  may  have  a  Christian 
burial  in  our  own  home,  away  from  the 


funeral  din  of  the  ocean’s  noises  and 
roars.  Will  he  not  grant  us  this 
request?” 

Finally,  even  the  Burbanks  gave  up 
the  search  and  returned  to  LaFayette. 
In  a  final  letter,  Mr.  Burbank,  thanked 
everyone  who  had  helped  in  his  search. 
“With  charity  for  all  and  malice  for 
none,  with  heartful  thanks  to  the  East 
Portland  Company,  and  the  people  of 
this  vicinity,  of  the  forts  and  the 
lighthouse,  and  to  the  friends  of  Astoria 
and  Portland,  for  their  kindness  and 
sympathy,  I  am  sincerely,  A.R.  Bur¬ 
bank.” 

Her  tragic  and  untimely  death, 
however,  seemed  to  haunt  the  ocean 
beaches  of  the  Lower  Columbia  area  for 
many  years  afterwards.  With  the 
coming  of  each  new  summer  season, 
her  story  was  told  and  retold  by  anxious 
parents  and  by  timid  teenagers,  and 
ocean  bathing  along  the  beaches  of  the 
Peninsula  during  the  later  years  of  the 
19th  century  was  not  as  popular  as  it 
had  been. 

Gradually,  however,  Eva  was 
forgotten  and  crowds  again  flocked 
each  summer  to  the  weather  beach 
near  Ilwaco. 

Eva  Burbank’s  body  was  never 
found. 


ABOUT  THIS  ARTICLE 


A  few  years  ago  I  was  writing  an  historical  column  for  the  Pacific  Tribune  in 
Ilwaco  called  “Not  Too  Long  Ago”.  While  doing  research  for  this  column,  I  ran 
across  the  story  of  Eva  Burbank  in  an  old  newspaper.  I  did  some  additional 
research  and  then  ran  her  story  in  my  column  on  October  20, 1976.  Recently,  I 
came  across  some  old  photos  of  the  Burbank  family  in  the  Astoriana  collection 
at  the  Astoria  Public  library  and  decided  to  put  it  all  together  for  the  readers  of 
Cumtux.  So  here  is  the  story  of  Eva  Burbank. 


R.T.T. 
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This  sketch  of  J.M.  Anderson,  cashier  of  the 
Scandinavian-American  Savings  Bank  appeared 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Astoria  Daily  Budget  on 
August  26,  1908,  as  one  of  a  series  of  “pen  pic¬ 
tures”  drawn  by  a  local  artist  named  Palmer. 


The  Portland-Clatsop  Beach  Flyer  rolls  along 
the  scenic  route  of  the  A.  and  C.R.R. 

All  photographs  illustrating  this  article 
were  furnished  by  the  author. 


Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel,  a  native  Astorian 
since  March  31, 1919,  attended  local  schools  as 
well  as  the  Marylhurst  College  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  the  Oregon  College  of  Education 
at  Monmouth,  Oregon. 

She  was  one  of  the  three  writers  chosen  to 
prepare  a  history  of  Clatsop  and  Tillamook 
counties  for  the  school  children  of  these 
counties. 


ALONG  THE  A  &  C  the  Road  to  Clatsop  Beach 


The  daylight  ride  from  Portland  to 
Clatsop  Beach  is  a  lovely  excursion  on 
the  ASTORIA  AND  CLATSOP  BEACH 
RAILROAD  in  1907.  All  along  the  route 
spectacular  scenery  and  historical 
points  of  interest  spark  the  pleasure 
seekers  eye.  There  is  an  enticing  rate  of 
$4.00  for  a  thirty  day  round  trip  and  a 
Saturday  Special  Rate  of  $2.00  for  a  two 
day  round  trip  from  Portland  to  the 
beach. 

The  excursion  train  parallels  the  ma¬ 
jestic  Columbia  for  100  miles  in  a 
journey  without  monotony  —  no  dust, 
no  delays,  no  transfers  —  just  delight. 
Posters  on  the  station  wall  in  Portland 
flamboyantly  announce: 

Portland  Clatsop  Beach  Flyer 
Annihilating  time  and  distance 
Between  Portland  and  Clatsop  Beach 
Crack  summer  train  of  the  North  west 
Rolling  into  Astoria,  the  express 
gathers  more  passengers  as  it  loses 
some  to  the  Historic  City  then  races 
along  the  river  front  giving  the  viewer  a 
panoramic  sight  of  Astoria  Harbor 
afloat  with  butterfly-winged  fishing 
vessels  of  all  descriptions.  During  the 
Annual  Regatta  held  here  in  the  month 
of  August,  aquatic  events  might  be 
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witnessed.  The  three  day  carnival  and 
spectacular  marine  parade  at  night 
draws  thousands  to  Astoria  each  year. 

The  debarking  passenger  at  Astoria 
has  numerous  options  for  visitations. 
This  is  the  area  made  famous  by  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  and  the 
location  of  the  Astor  Fur  Trading  Com¬ 
pany  Fort.  The  sightseer  may  find  easy 
transportation  from  Astoria  to  beauty 
spots  in  the  surrounding  area.  A  short 
hike  into  the  wilderness  is  rewarded  by 
an  alluring  sight  of  Young’s  River  Falls 
in  a  delightful  forest  surroundings. 
Pack  trains  can  be  arranged  into  the  in¬ 
spiring,  magnificent,  rock-towering 
Saddle  Mountain,  the  sacred  shrine  of 
the  Clatsop  Indians.  Daily  excursion 
boats  take  the  traveler  across  the  Col¬ 
umbia  River  to  Point  Ellice  and  more 
delights  on  the  Washington  shore. 

The  Flyer  pauses  near  the  towns  of 
Warrenton  and  Hammond  where  many 
pleasure  seekers  begin  the  hike  into 
Clatsop  Spit  the  recent  marine  disaster 
of  the  ill-fated  British  bark  PETER 
IREDALE.  After  a  severe  battle  with 
the  elements  last  October  25,  1906,  lies 
high  and  dry  on  the  beach. 

From  Warrenton  the  A.&C.  travels 
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over  the  plains  to  Gearhart  Park  the 
next  stop.  This  attractive  retreat  on 
Clatsop  Beach  gives  the  eager  excur¬ 
sionist  a  glimpse  through  the  trees  of  a 
magnificent  structure  suggestive  of  a 
palace  in  the  Bavarian  forests.  The 
locomotive,  impatiently  puffing  a  cloud 
of  smoke  high  above  the  treetops, 
awaits  the  debarking  passengers.  The 
station  name  “Gearhart  Park”  is  read 
on  the  archway  over  the  path  leading  to 
the  modern  Kruse’s  Beach  Hotel. 

The  special  feature  of  Kruse’s  Beach 
Hotel  at  Gearhart  Park,  is  its  architec¬ 
tural  design  with  broad  piazzas  exten¬ 
ding  around  the  main  structure  where 
guests  find  comfort  in  easy  chairs, 
hammocks  or  swings.  Danger  does  not 
lurk  in  either  the  broad  acres  of  the 
park  or  the  surf  at  its  beach. 

There  is  nothing  that  begets  ravenous 
appetites  more  than  sea  bathing  and 
Kruse’s  Beach  Hotel  appreciates  this 
maxim  and  has  endeavored  to  provide 
for  guests  here  the  best  cuisine  the 
market  can  supply. 

Harry  T.  Butterworth  is  the  Pro¬ 
prietor  and  rates  are  per  day  $2.00  and 


$3.00.  Special  rates  per  week  and  for 
families. 

Arriving  at  Seaside  the  visitor  finds 
wonderful  accommodations  waiting  to 
pamper  the  excursionist .  .  . 

Hotel  Moore  —  Lobby  dining  room 
and  Ladies’  Parlor  —  living  in  luxury 
while  you  peep  at  the  Pacific  from  the 
palatial  apartments  of  Hotel  Moore. 
Enjoy  pure  wholesome  food  and  hot  salt 
water  baths.  They  are  essential  to 
health  and  happiness.  Fish  dinners  a 
speciality.  Enjoy  Pacific  Pier  a  new 
and  novel  amusement  feature  exten¬ 
ding  out  into  the  beautiful  blue  waters 
of  the  Pacific  for  a  distance  of  700  feet, 
it  affords  endless  variety  of  diversion. 


Below  -  Kruse’s  Beach  Hotel  at 
Gearhart  Park.  Opposite  page  (top  to 
bottom)  Locksley  Hall,  Hotel  Moore, 
and  The  Seaside  House,  all  at  Seaside 
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Seaside  House  —  the  Pioneer 
pleasure  palace  of  Clatsop  Beach 
famous  for  lavish  entertainment  of 
celebrities  in  early  days  of  Oregon. 
Although  it  has  undergone  extensive 
improvements  to  keep  pace  with 
modern  requirements  many  historical 
features  are  still  preserved  as  begun  by 
Ben  Holladay.  The  interior  appoint¬ 
ments  are  superior  to  those  of  more 
pretentious  resorts. 

Locksley  Hall  at  Seaside  has  spacious 
accommodations  and  fine  home  cooked 
meals.  Per  day  $2.00  and  Up,  per  week 
$12.00  and  up  with  special  rates  for 
families  .  .  .  Mrs.  L.A.  Carlisle  is  Pro¬ 
prietor. 

Colonial  Hotel  —  Lindsley  and  Son 
Proprietors  has  a  rate  of  50c  Per  Day  on 
the  European  Plan. 

The  McGuire  —  Mrs.  O.  McGuire 
Proprietor.  Per  day  50c  and  up  —  Per 
week  $3.00  and  up  —  European  Plan. 

Many  visitors  prefer  camping  near 
Clatsop  Beach  and  Tent  Town  has 
available  space  and  firewood  for  rugg¬ 
ed  outdoor  living. 

Nearby  the  beautiful  Necanicum 
River,  whose  name  falls  like  a  melody 
upon  the  ear,  is  the  only  stream  where 
trout  abound  in  fresh  water  within  a 
quarter  mile  of  the  Pacific  surf.  Sport¬ 


smen  may  cast  their  flies  for  single 
hour  and  have  a  string  of  fish  ordinarily 
a  credit  to  a  whole  day  of  labor  by  a  for¬ 
tunate  nimrod. 

Conveniently  located  at  one  of  the 
bridges  in  Seaside  is  the  picturesque 
boathouse  where  serviceable  rowboats 
are  always  available. 

Hidden  in  the  forest  nearby  is  a  mill¬ 
ing  plant  that  manufacturers  all  classes 
of  lumber  for  commercial  purposes, 
converting  the  latent  wealth  of  the  in¬ 
terior  into  products  for  building  homes. 
The  visitor  is  welcome  to  hike  in  and 
observe  the  various  processes. 

Extending  from  the  Necanicum  to  the 
beach  are  numerous  pathways  and 
gravel  roads  through  magnificient 
forests  of  tideland  fir.  These  gravel 
roads  are  a  delight  to  the  chauffeur  or 
the  whip  and  are  ideal  paths  for  wheel¬ 
ing,  all  being  available  to  the  worship¬ 
per  of  sand  and  sea. 

While  at  Clatsop  Beach  visitors  may 
see  the  Salt  Cairn  marking  the  spot 
where  Lewis  and  Clark  expeditionists 
converted  sea  water  into  salt  necessary 
to  their  existence. 

The  A.&C.  traveler  may  easily  enjoy 
all  these  picturesque  sights  on  the  30 
day  Special  rate  round  trip  Portland  to 
Clatsop  Beach. 


The  Pacific  Pier  and  the  Boardwalk  at  Seaside 


A  day’s  catch  from  the  Necanicum  river  at 
Seaside. 


The  wreck  of  the  Peter  Iredale  as  it  once  looked. 


In  1911,  Capt.  William  P.  Gray,  a  pioneer 
resident  of  Astoria  who  had  later  moved  to 
Pasco,  Washington,  wrote  a  letter  to  an  old 
friend  Judge  J.Q.A.  Bowlby  of  Astoria  in  which 
he  described  his  experiences  in  carrying  the 
mail  in  Astoria  in  1855.  At  that  time,  Astoria  was 
preparing  for  its  1911  Centennial  celebration  and 
interest  in  historical  matters  was  high  so  the 
Astoria  Daily  Budget  reprinted  the  letter  in  full. 
The  article  appeared  on  May  25,  1911. 


Astoria  Public  Library  Collection 
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Dear  friend:  While  thinking  of 
Astoria’s  Centennial,  a  circumstance  of 
long  ago  has  occurred  to  me.  When  ten 
years  old,  in  1855,  I  was  one  day  in  the 
store  of  Trenchard  and  Hustler,  corner 
of  Main  and  Concomly  streets,  listening 
to  the  talk  of  the  Columbia  river  bar 
pilots,  Captain  Crosby,  Capt.  Cole, 
Jimmie  Blair,  Tommy  McConnell  and 
Capt.  Hustler,  when  Dr.  Trenchard  said 
to  me,  “Look  here  Willie,  do  you  want  to 
make  a  dollar?”  I  said  “Yes  sir.” 
“Well,”  said  the  Doctor,  who  was  a 
bright,  jovial  man.  “You  go  over  to 
Leonard  &  Green’s  wharf  and  take  Pap 
Moffatt’s  skiff,  go  to  Uppertown  and  get 
our  mail.”  The  postoffice  and  custom 
house  were  then  located  at  Uppertown. 
General  Adair  was  collector  of  customs 
and  Adam  Van  Dusen  was  postmaster. 
The  old  steamship  Columbia,  Capt. 
Wm.  Dahl,  was  running  two  trips  a 
month  between  San  Francisco  and 
Portland.  He  did  not  land  at  either 
lower  or  upper  Astoria,  but  sent  the 


Capt.  William  P.  Gray 

mail  ashore  in  a  small  boat  and  entered 
and  cleared  at  upper  Astoria.  As  Gen. 
Adair  had  the  “pull,”  the  custom  house 
and  post  office,  the  people  of  the  lower 
town  had  to  get  their  mail  the  best  way 
they  would.  Capt.  Richard  Hoyt,  Sr., 
was  running  the  side  wheel  river 
steamer  Multnomah  two  trips  a  week 
between  Portland  and  lower  Astoria 
and  brought  the  mail  only  as  far  as 
uppertown. 

While  rowing  the  skiff  up  and  back,  it 
struck  me  that  I  might  make  some 
money  by  carrying  the  mail  from  the 
post  office  to  lower  town.  The  distance 
was  nearly  two  miles  by  land,  and 
travel  was  along  the  beach  when  the 
tide  was  out.  There  was  no  trail  above 
high  water  mark.  When  I  delivered  Dr. 
Trenchard’s  mail,  I  spoke  to  him  about 
the  matter.  He  laughed,  but  drew  up  an 
agreement  for  people  to  sign  that  they 
wanted  me  to  bring  their  mail,  for 
which  they  would  pay  me  so  much  a 
month.  A  number  signed,  making  about 
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thirty  dollars  a  month,  and  the  men 
working  in  Parker’s  saw  mill  gave  me 
their  names  and  agreed  to  pay  12y2 
cents  a  letter.  Many  of  them  laughed  at 
my  size,  but  signed. 

I  remember  mother’s  protest  and 
father’s  smile  when  I  showed  them  the 
paper,  which  was  the  first  intimation 
they  had  of  my  undertaking.  I  soon 
found  the  job  was  no  sinecure.  I  had  to 
go  twice  a  week  for  the  river  mail,  rain 
or  storm.  The  Multnomah  left  lower 
town  at  six  o’clock  Tuesday  and 
Saturday  morning.  The  first  morning  I 
went  up  on  the  Multnomah  it  was 
raining  and  I  didn’t  want  to  pay  50  cents 
so  stood  behind  the  smokestack  on  the 
upper  deck.  Capt.  Hoyt  saw  me.  He  had 
a  peculiar  stutter  when  he  talked,  but 
could  give  commands  as  well  as 
anybody.  Walking  up  to  me  he  asked 
where  I  was  going  and  if  I  had  any 
money.  I  replied  that  I  was  going  for  the 
mail  and  hadn’t  a  cent. 


He  turned  away  and  I  told  him  I 
would  pay  him  for  my  fare  the  next  trip. 
When  the  boat  came  down  the  next  trip 
and  the  captain  came  ashore,  I  handed 
him  a  half  a  dollar.  “What’s  this  for?” 
he  added.  “I  said  I  would  pay  you  for 
my  fare  the  next  trip  down  sir.”  Laying 
his  left  hand  kindly  on  my  shoulder,  he 
placed  the  money  in  my  hand  and  asked 
my  name.  I  told  him.  He  said,  with  his 
inimitable  stutter,  “Boy,  you  go  aboard 
that  boat  when  ever  you  please  and 
where  you  please  and  you  don’t  have  to 
pay  a  cent,  and  you  go  into  the  galley 
and  get  your  coffee  every  morning  too. 
A  boy  that  says  “sir”  the  way  you  do 
will  be  a  captain  some  day. 

The  captain’s  promise  was  good  and 
several  mornings  when  boylike  I  would 
oversleep,  he  would  wait  for  me  to  run 
down  the  dock,  and  one  stormy,  dark 
morning,  one  of  the  deck  hands  called 
“Happy  Jack,”  came  all  the  way  from 
the  end  of  Parker’s  wharf  thru  the  saw 


The  river  steamer  “Multnomah" 
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mill  down  Main  Street  two  blocks  and 
down  to  our  house  and  woke  me  up  after 
it  was  time  to  go.  The  crew  were  all  my 
friends  and  often  I  have  worn  a  deck 
hand  or  officer’s  oil  coat  and  souwester 
to  keep  me  dry  while  walking  down  the 
beach,  crawling  over  drift  logs  and 
stumps,  with  twenty  to  fifty  pounds  of 
mail  on  my  back. 

“The  heaviest  mail  came  in  on  the 
ocean  steamer  and  in  good  weather, 
when  I  saw  her  coming  I  would  go  to 
Leonard  &  Green’s  wharf  which  was 
two  strings  of  floating  logs  chained  end 
ways  and  bolted  crossways,  and  long 
enough  to  reach  from  high  to  low  water. 
At  the  wharf  I  would  usually  find 
skiffs  from"  Youngs  River,  Lewis  & 
Clark  or  Skipanon  and  row  up  and  back 
if  the  tide  was  right,  but  in  stormy 
weather  I  had  to  walk  both  ways. 

It  was  a  pretty  tough  job  for  a  ten 
year  old  boy,  but  I  did  it  for  two  years  or 
more,  without  help,  except  the  friendly 
help  of  everyone  I  came  in  contact  with. 
Capt.  Phil  Johnson  has  often  carried 
my  heavy  sack  from  his  house  to 
Trenchard  &  Hustlers  store,  and  if  I 


met  Col.  Taylor  he  would  turn  back  and 
carry  the  sack  for  me.  I  was  seldom 
refused  the  loan  of  a  skiff  and  old 
George  Cook  and  Portugee  Frank 
would  sometimes  row  me  up  to  the 
upper  town  and  back  while  I  chattered 
about  my  lessons  in  school.  There  were 
no  tramps  in  those  days  and  folks  were 
kind. 

This  I  believe  was  the  first  regular 
rural  mail  delivery  in  Oregon,  as  I 
delivered  letters  and  papers  on  my  way 
down,  and  I  guess  I  was  the  youngest 
contractor  that  ever  distributed  the 
mail  regularly. 

I  remember  how  disgusted  I  was  at 
the  extra  number  of  newspapers  that 
came  from  the  east  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  James  Buchanan  for 
president.  There  must  have  been  fifty 
copies  besides  the  regular  mail. 
Father,  and  two  or  three  more,  took  the 
“Oregon  Spectator”  regularly.  The 
pilots  took  the  “New  York  Clipper.” 
Several  took  San  Francisco  papers  and 
I  thought  them  all  a  nuisance. 


About  "The  Summer  Girl” 

(opposite  page) 

“The  Summer  Girl”  appeared  in  the  Astoria  Daily  Budget  on  August  5, 
1916,  and  was  typical  of  the  type  of  poems  Charley  L.  Gant  of  Ilwaco 
wrote  for  local  publications. 

Known  as  the  James  Whitcomb  Riley  of  the  Long  Beach  peninsula, 
Charley  Gant  worked  for  small-town  newspapers  as  editor  and  as  a 
reporter,  but  his  first  love  was  poetry  and  he  turned  them  out  for  every 
occasion. 

Although  he  never  attained  much  more  than  a  local  notoriety  as  a  poet, 
Gant’s  poems  have  a  strong  attraction  because  of  the  local  settings  used 
and  because  of  his  feelings  for  the  times. 

We  hope  to  publish  more  of  Charley  L.  Gant’s  poems  from  time  to  time. 


i  •  •  •  •••••« 
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The  Summer  Girl 

(By  Charley  L.  Gant) 

Tlie  summer  girl  is  with  us,  so  serene  and  such  a  peach 

As  she  Bunny  Hug’s  and  Turkey  Trot’s  and  gallops  on  the  beach, 

She  has  an  eye  to  business  and  she  scoffs  the  festive  dude, 

It  is  by  the  other  fellow  she  is  longing  to  be  wooed. 

She  doesn’t  want  the  “Chawley  boy,”  with  cigaret  and  cane— 

TTie  masher  which  she  used  to  love  now  gives  the  girl  a  pain. 

She’s  looking  to  the  future  and  she’s  smiling  on  the  chap 
Who  owns  a  little  cottage  and  a  Sockeye  salmon  trap. 

TTie  summer  girl  is  with  us,  but  she  doesn’t  mew  and  purr 
Like  once  she  did  in  days  agone,  she  different,  as  it  were. 

She  is  gay  as  any  linnet  and  as  cooing  as  a  dove 
But  the  masher  isn’t  in  it  when  it  comes  to  making  love. 

Though  she  wants  some  one  to  love  her,  wants  a  man  to  make  a  mash, 
She  is  smiling  on  the  fellow  who  is  raking  in  the  cash. 

For  Swells  who  travel  on  their  shape  she  doesn’t  care  a  rap, 

But  she  rubs  against  the  fellow  with  the  cottage  and  the  trap. 

'Hie  summer  widow’s  with  us  and  is  showing  lots  of  class— 

She  may  be  widow  sure  enough,  and  maybe  only  grass; 

But  she’s  sure  a  walking  Spanish,  she  can  singlefoot  and  trot, 

And  the  clothes  she  wears  are  neat  enough  —  what  little  she  has  got 
It  isn’t  ‘‘anybody,  Lord,”  although  she  wants  a  man, 

And  the  kodak  which  she  carries  it  looks  like  a  salmon  can. 

She  wants  to  sit  some  future  day,  content  in  luxury’s  lap 
And  She’s  spooney  on  the  fellow  with  the  cottage  and  the  trap. 

Things  aren’t  like  they  used  to  be  in  those  dear  vanished  years, 

When  any  man  could  take  his  choice  among  the  pretty  dears; 

When  dudes  could  win  a  nectared  kiss  from  fashion’s  fairest  queen 
And  men  could  cut  a  lofty  dash  who  didn’t  have  a  bean. 

The  summer  girl  is  with  us  —  and  the  widow,  still  in  tears— 

Though  her  hubby  has  been  buried — or  divorced  —  for  twenty  years. 
Still,  she  passes  up  the  masher,  and  we  see  her  set  her  cap 
For  the  fellow  with  the  cottage  and  the  Sockeye  salmon  trap. 

The  summer  girl  is  with  us  and  is  looking  mighty  swell 
She  has  changed  perfumes  of  Paris  for  the  good,  old  salmon  smell, 
And  the  dude  who  used  to  please  her  she  has  flouted  so  complete 
That  she  never  seems  to  know  him  on  the  beaches  when  they  meet. 
She  sees  out  beyond  the  curtains  to  a  sober,  future  day, 

And  she  gazes  on  life’s  wrinkles,  when  the  furrows  come  to  stay. 

She’s  looking  for  a  cozy  nest  that’s  always  on  the  map 
When  she  smiles  upon  the  fellow  with  the  cottage  and  the  trap. 


>:< 
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Front  Row  -  Godfried  Ferdinand  Petersen, 
Charles  Pearson,  Capt.  Oscar  Wicklund,  Robert 
Farley  and  Herman  Johnson. 

Back  row  -  William  Potter,  George  Prescott, 
Lionel  F.  Goin  and  Ben  Anderson.  (Flavel 
Museum  Collection) 


The  life  Saving  boat  at  Pt.  Adams 
Life  Savings  Station.  Capt.  Oscar 
Wicklund  is  standing  at  the  bow. 
(Flavel  Museum  Collection) 


THE  LIFE  SAVING  CREW  OF  PT.  ADAMS  STAT 


For  many  years,  mariners  entering 
and  leaving  the  Columbia  River  were 
consoled  by  the  thought  that  if  anything 
happened  to  their  ship,  the  stalwart 
crews  of  the  life  saving  stations  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  would  soon  arrive  at 
the  scene  to  render  assistance  to  the 
ship  and  to  the  crew. 

On  the  Washington  side  of  the  river, 
the  Cape  Disappointment  Life  Saving 


Station  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  the  long  stretch  of  beach  from 
Seaview  to  the  Klipsan  station.  And  on 
the  Oregon  side,  the  Pt.  Adams  Life 
Saving  Station  at  Hammond  was 
always  on  the  alert,  ready  to  launch  its 
boats  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble  on  the 
treacherous  bar  of  the  Columbia. 

Perhaps  Pt.  Adam’s  finest  moment 
came  in  January  7,  1913,  when  the 
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American  tanker  Rosecrans  struck  the 
top  of  Peacock  Spit  during  a  sixty  mile 
per  hour  gale.  The  crew  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Oscar  Wicklund, 
launched  their  surf  boat  and  headed  for 
the  wreck.  They  reached  it  and  picked 
up  the  four  survivors  but  the  sea  was  so 
rough  that,  rather  than  return  to  their 
base,  the  boat  headed  out  to  sea  and  the 
comparative  safety  of  the  lightship. 


Two  days  later,  the  crew  and  survivors 
returned  to  shore  to  receive  nationwide 
plaudits  for  a  job  well  done. 

Eventually,  the  life  saving  service 
evolved  into  the  Cost  Guard  and  the 
days  of  the  small  boat  and  the  valiant 
crew  were  gone.  But  while  it  lasted,  the 
Pt.  Adams  Life  Saving  Station  gave  the 
Columbia  River  bar  some  of  its  finest 
acts  of  heroism. 
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Mrs.  George  Flavel  (Mary  Christina  Boelling) 
(Flavel  Museum  Collection) 

Letters  From  the  Boelling  Collection 


The  Clatsop  County  Historical 
Society  recently  received  letters 
written  by  Mrs.  George  Flavel  (Mary 
Christine  Boelling)  to  her  sister,  Miss 
Sophie  Boelling.  The  Boelling  family 
lived  across  the  street  from  the  new 
Flavel  house  that  was  being  built  and 
Mrs.  Flavel  counted  on  her  family 
keeping  an  eye  on  things  while  she  was 
in  San  Francisco  with  her  daughters 


by  MARY  MASON 

Nellie  and  Katie.  Mrs.  Flavel  often 
spent  winter  months  in  the  Bay  area 
and  the  family  had  many  friends  there. 

The  following  two  letters  are  the  only 
ones  written  in  1885  when  the  Flavel 
house  was  being  built.  The  people 
identified  in  the  January  letter  are:  Mr. 
Leick,  architect,  Dement,  Astoria 
druggist  from  1876  to  1889,  George 
Conrad,  son  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Flavel, 
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and  his  wife  Wenona  (Callender), 
called  Nona. 

The  second  letter  was  written  to  her 
sister  after  Mrs.  Flavel  had  heard  of 
the  death  of  her  father,  Conrad 
Boelling,  aged  81.  The  Boelling  family 
came  to  Astoria  in  1847.  He  operated  a 
hotel  until  1861.  He  farmed  640  acres  in 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  area,  moved  back 
to  town  and  built  the  home  in  the  woods 
on  the  corner  of  Astor  and  Benton,  that 
is  now  at  the  corner  of  8th  and  Ex¬ 
change.  He  served  15  years  as  Clatsop 
County  Treasurer,  and  in  many  city 
offices. 

This  letter  also  expresses  Mrs. 
Flavel’s  concern  for  the  yard  that  was 
rapidly  being  torn  up  around  the  new 
building.  Louis,  a  Frenchman,  had  been 
the  Flavel  gardener  for  many  years. 


Dear  Sophie, 

I  intended  to  write  you  a  long  letter, 
but  have  been  so  busy  since  Nellie 
came,  and  today  when  I  was  going  to 
write,  a  caller  came  in,  and  has  only 
just  gone,  &  it  is  nearly  six  oclock,  &  the 
mail  goes  tomorrow,  I  would  get  this  in 
at  once,  &  get  ready  for  dinner.  The 
cake  is  very  nice,  we  are  eating  it.  We 
thank  you  very  much  for  it.  Nellie  got 
here  on  Sunday  morning  between  8  &  9 
oclock.  She  got  on  all  right,  without  the 
stewardess,  as  there  was  a  boy  who 
took  care  of  her,  brought  her  every 
thing  she  needed.  I  should  prefer  him  to 
the  stewardess,  as  he  brought  her  lots 
to  eat,  &  and  she  only  brings  a  little.  She 
thinks  if  you  are  sick  you  don’t  need 
much,  &  I  always  want  a  good  meal  as 
can’t  do  any  thing  but  eat,  at  sea.  The 
weather  is  disagreeable,  but  the  sun 
shone  on  Sunday  &  yesterday,  some.  It 
is  not  raining  now  &  we  hope  it  will 
clear  up.  Katie  has  a  cold,  but  is  not 
sick.  Everyone  has  colds,  now.  I  am 
getting  along  slowly.  I  hope  Mandy  will, 
but  I  don’t  see  how  she  can  get  on, 
unless  she  has  some  thing  more  done, 


but  she  may  be  very  different  from  me. 
These  complaints  are  not  alike.  Mine  is 
of  such  long  standing,  that  it  will  take  a 
long  time  to  cure  me.  I  went  for  the 
mineral  water  for  father,  but  they  said 
they  thought  they  must  have  it  at  the 
drugstores  at  home,  &  advised  me  to 
get  it  there.  Said  it  would  cost  more 
than  it  was  worth  to  send  it  in  that  way. 
They  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  your 
being  able  to  get  it  at  home.  If  not  I  will 
go  to  another  drug  store,  &  get  it,  & 
have  it  sent.  Perhaps  Dement  would 
send  for  it,  if  he  has  not  got  it  already. 
There  are  no  directions  on  the  bottle, 
but  the  Doctor  told  me  to  take  about  a 
wine  glassful  in  the  morning  or  at  night. 
Just  as  it  agreed  best  with  me.  The 
morning  is  considered  the  best  time, 
but  I  feel  the  best  effect,  when  I  take  it 
at  night.  I  am  very  sorry  not  to  send  it.  I 
paid  50  cents  for  my  bottle,  but  the  Dr. 
told  me  it  would  cost  $1.50.  That  may 
mean  a  larger  bottle,  but  I  do  not  know. 
Nellie  will  pay  back  the  money  when 
she  comes  home  if  I  do  not  send  the 
water.  If  there  is  any  thing  you  want 
from  here  don’t  fail  to  send  to  me,  I  will 
be  glad  to  get  it  for  you.  Dry  goods  is 
very  cheap  for  many  places  are  failing. 
I  can  get  all  wool  goods  from  37V2  cents 
per  yd.  to  75  cents  per  yd.  &  from  that 
up.  I  saw  some  silks  brocaded  for  from 
50  cents  to  75  per  yd.  &  thick  velvet  $1.00 
per  yd.  plain  and  brocade  both.  None 
the  best,  of  course  but  quite  nice.  Plain 
silk,  such  as  we  used  to  pay  $1.25  for,  I 
saw  for  35  cents  per  yd.  I  saw  some 
elegant  black  goods  very  fine  &  soft  & 
light,  for  $1.00  per  yd.  &  wine  at  that. 
Something  new  &  would  make  a  nice 
basque  &  over  skirt  for  a  silk  or  worsted 
skirt.  Love  from  N  &  K  to  you  all.  Tell 
Nona  I  have  not  time  to  write  to  her  & 
Geo.,  this  time.  Love  to  Mother  & 
Father.  I  hope  either  you  or  Eliza  will 
write  to  us,  so  we  will  know  how  you  all 
are,  &  the  Capt.  too,  he  won’t  write.  Tell 
Eliza  not  to  forget  to  tell  Mr.  Leick,  I 
said  the  gas  fixtures  were  to  go  in  the 
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Capt.  George  Flavel 


centre  of  each  room.  I  did  not  think  of 
the  music  room.  That  is  as  large  as  two 
rooms,  &  will  need  two.  Just  as  it  would 
if  there  was  a  partition  through  it.  Mr. 
L.  will  certainly  know  that  though,  only 
K  thought  I  better  say  something  about 
it. 

Your  aff  sister  — 
M.C.  Flavel 

Dear  Sophie 

I  intend  to  write  a  few  lines,  if  I  can 
get  my  thoughts  in  shape  but  I  feel  so 
confused  that  my  letter  will  not  be  very 
connected.  The  news  of  father’s  death 
came  so  suddenly,  I  could  not  take  it  in 
at  first  for  it  did  not  seem  as  though  he 
would  die  without  a  long  sickness.  I  feel 
so  dreadfully  disappointed  to  think  I 
should  be  away  at  that  time.  If  I  lived 
here  I  would  have  expected  to  be  away, 
but  as  it  is,  it  seems  too  bad,  but  still  I 
don’t  feel  as  though  I  had  done  wrong  in 
coming  as  it  is  the  only  chance  I  have  of 
ever  being  well  again,  and  had  I  stayed 
at  home  this  winter,  I  would  have 
become  a  hopeless  invalid  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.  As  it  is,  I  get  on  very  slowly, 
owing  to  my  having  waited  so  long  but 
the  Doctor  says  I  will  get  all  right.  I 


have  to  stop  the  treatment  so  often, 
owing  to  my  coming  unwell  so  near 
together,  &  then  I  can  have  nothing 
done.  I  have  been  quite  sick  with  a 
bilious  attack  and  was  unwell  at  the 
same  time,  &  before  I  was  up,  I  took  a 
very  bad  cold  in  my  head,  which  I  still 
have,  but  am  better  &  get  out  now.  I 
heard  the  news  in  bed,  and  it  has  not 
helped  me  in  getting  well.  We  are  all  so 
anxious  to  get  letters  from  home  telling 
us  the  particulars.  I  hope  you  will  keep 
the  papers  that  tell  about  the  funeral, 
etc.,  so  we  can  see  them.  I  wish  you 
could  cut  out  every  thing  of  interest  & 
send  it  to  us.  The  girls  cried  so  much  at 
first,  that  they  nearly  ruined  their  eyes, 
so  I  could  not  talk  so  much  about  it  as  I 
wished,  as  I  had  to  get  them  off  the 
subject  as  much  as  possible.  Nellie’s 
eyes  got  so  bad  after  writing  the  letter 
she  sent,  that  we  had  to  go  to  the 
Doctor,  &  she  has  not  been  able  to  use 
them  hardly  any  since.  She  could  not 
write  to  her  father,  nor  has  she  written 
any  since,  but  her  eyes  are  very  much 
better  almost  well,  but  not  strong  yet. 
Mr.  Lieck  felt  very  badly  about  the 
news,  as  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
danger.  I  am  so  sorry  he  came  just  now, 
but  I  must  attend  to  getting  the  mantles 
etc.  for  the  house  now,  as  he  can’t  stay 
long.  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Capt.  &  his 
and  yours  both  sounded  so  cheerful,  I 
would  have  felt  quite  happy  if  poor 
father  had  only  been  better  again.  I 
hope  Mother  will  not  get  sick,  & 
that  you  will  all  take  care  of  yourselves. 

I  would  be  glad  to  hear  Mandy  was 
better.  Eliza  sent  for  some  gloves,  but 
we  will  not  get  them  until  we  hear  what 
kind  she  wants  now.  I  have  a  pair  of 
black  ones  I  got  for  myself,  that  are  too 
small  &  I  will  send  her  them  by  Mr. 

Leick  by  the  next  “strms”.  Katie  & 
Nellie  send  much  love  to  all.  Mrs. 
Doane  came  to  see  us  &  most  of  the 
people  in  the  house  have  been  very  kind 
in  their  sympathy.  I  don’t  like  to  trouble 
you  to  attend  to  anything  for  me  now, 
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but  Mr.  Lieck  says  the  raspberry 
bushes  must  be  moved  and  that  it  is  not 
best  to  put  them  in  the  garden  as  the 
soil  there  is  to  be  taken  up  &  spread 
over  the  filled  in  ground,  he  says  Louis 
said  he  could  put  them  in  his  garden  for 
this  year.  I  don’t  know  what  is  best  to  do 
but  don’t  want  to  lose  them.  I  tied  a 
white  cord  on  each  yellow  bush  &  he 
must  take  care  of  them.  I  wish  some  of 
you  would  advise  him,  as  he  may  not 
know  &  the  Capt.  knows  nothing  about 
such  things,  &  Mr.  Lieck  only  cares  for 
the  house.  I  do  hope  they  won’t  spoil  the 


trees.  They  can  fill  in  behind  the  house, 
&  leave  the  front  alone  until  some  other 
time.  N.  will  send  the  felt  for  Eliza  by 
Mr.  L.  on  the  next  steamer.  With  love  to 
all  I  remain  your  aff  sister. 

M.C.  Flavel 

The  yellow  raspberries  must  be 
planted  by  themselves  and  not  mixed 
with  red  ones.  I  don’t  know  where  they 
are  &  the  currant  bushes  had  better  be 
put  in.  Please  tell  Louis,  Mother  will 
know.  I  can’t  bear  to  write  this  now  but 
am  afraid  it  will  be  too  late  if  I  wait. 


George  Conrad  Flavel  and  Nellie  Flavel, 
children  of  Capt.  and  Mrs.  George  Flavel. 
(Flavel  Museum  Collection) 
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WHERE  IS  THE 
HISTORY  OF 
MY  HOUSE? 

by BRUCE BERNEY 

Astoria  Public  Library 


Librarians  are  often  asked  for 
things  that  are  hard  to  produce.  In 
Astoria,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  person  to 
want  to  know  the  history  of  his  or  her 
house  —  as  if  the  library  had  a  book  on 
each  house  in  town,  detailing  all  the 
important  and  colorful  inhabitants  and 
hinting  at  whose  ghosts  make  tapping 
noises  on  the  stairway. 

Dear  reader,  we  invite  you  to  author 
such  a  book  for  your  own  house  so  at 
last  such  a  fortuitious  tome  would  exist. 
Until  that  time,  learning  the  history  of 
any  house  is  a  labor  of  love.  Below  are 
some  suggestions  for  your  study. 

An  archaeologist  has  a  method  of 
dismantling  a  structure  —  numbering 
and  cataloging  each  piece  for  further 
study,  and  perhaps  reconstruction  at  a 
different  location.  You  are  not  likely  to 
go  to  such  pains  with  spoon  and 
toothbrush,  but  your  first  job  should  be 
thoroughly  inspect  the  house,  looking 
not  only  for  termites  and  powder  post 
beetles,  but  for  remnants  of  early  in¬ 
habitants. 

Several  years  ago,  I  purchased  the 
house  at  1388  Franklin  Avenue  to 
rehabilitate  and  preserve  its  con¬ 
tributing  influence  in  its  historical 
neighborhood.  During  my  first  careful 
tour,  I  found  a  rough  basalt  foundation 
enclosed  two-thirds  of  the  basement, 


with  floor  joists  above  on  20-inch 
centers.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
basement  reveals  that  the  house  above 
is  supported  on  brick  piers,  and  the 
floor  joists  are  on  16-inch  centers.  This 
suggests  that  the  latter  is  an  addition. 

Because  the  plaster  was  badly 
damaged  from  age  and  from  a  previous 
owner’s  unusual  decorating  scheme,  I 
removed  nearly  all  the  lath  and  plaster 
so  I  could  rewire  and  insulate  the  house. 
It  was  then  I  could  “read”  so  well  the 
structural  history  of  the  house,  noting 
how  the  studs  have  been  lenghtened  to 
raise  the  roof.  Originally,  it  was  a  small 
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Flavel  Museum  Collection 


one-and-a-half  story  house  with  a  gable 
fronting  on  Franklin  Avenue,  with  two 
windows  centered.  A  recent  owner  had 
butchered  the  middle  window  (see  1977 
photo)  which  I  have  restored.  When  the 
western  addition  was  built,  the  south 
window  of  the  new  bedroom  was  placed 
to  match  the  distance  of  the  old  east 
bedroom  window  from  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  house,  making  the  central 
hall  window  strangely  off  center.  The 
classical  lines  of  the  house  call  for 
symmetry  but  the  carpenter  probably 
didn’t  think  eight  inches  was  worth 
moving  an  existing  window,  so  the 
house  will  always  look  queer.  An  1887 


panoramic  view  at  the  Flavel  House 
shows  the  house  once  had  a  flat  roofed 
porch  which  extended  clear  across  the 
front.  Later  it  was  shortened,  either  for 
economy  or  to  better  lighten  the  front 
parlor. 

A  welcome  gift  to  any  house  historian 
is  an  artifact  found  in  the  attic  or 
between  the  walls.  Oh,  what  tales  dead 
rats  could  tell!  More  exciting  are  toys, 
coins,  medicine  bottles,  newspapers, 
and  letters.  While  replacing  a  rotten  sill 
on  the  north  wall  of  the  back  parlor,  the 
carpenters  found  an  envelope,  half 
devoured  by  silverfish  which  disdained 
the  two-cent  stamp  and  the  letter  in- 
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side.  Postmarked  March  21,  1885,  at 
Phillipsburgh,  Kansas,  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to:  “Charles  Stevens,  Astoria, 
Clatsop  Co,  Oregon.”  It  reads: 

— o— 

Dear  Uncle  Charley, 

“I  am  the  second  Daughter  of  John 
Stevens.  I  do  not  know  as  my  sister 
Esther  ever  told  you  of  me  or  not,  if  she 
did  not  before  I  was  married  it  may  be 
she  has  since  she  is  so  angry  at  me  she 
will  not  notice  me  since  I  am  married 
because  I  married  a  man  that  was  a 
little  hard  of  hearing,  she  has  nothing  to 
say,  her  husband  is  crosseyed  &  is 
always  shaking  his  head  yet  he  is  a  good 
worker  &  I  did  not  abuse  her  nor  him, 
no,  I  always  used  them  well,  but  when  I 
was  married  Father  was  sick  &  asked 
us  to  go  and  help  him  which  we  did  & 
just  as  soon  as  he  was  well  again  he  told 
us  to  leave  &  while  there  my  husband 
was  taken  sick  which  left  him  allmost 
entirely  Deaf  it  seams  a  curse  sent  by 
my  Sister  for  it  is  just  what  she  has 
always  called  him  &  hoped  he  would  go 
stone  Deaf,  but  through  it  all  God  has 
held  me  up,  we  complied  with  Fathers 
wish  and  left,  we  are  not  in  Phillips 
county  &  have  taken  two  claims,  one  is 
prempted  &  the  other  is  a  timber  filing, 
each  consists  of  160  apiece,  but  we  have 
no  team  &  I  am  going  to  ask  you  if  you 
or  eny  of  my  kind  Cousins  can  and  will 
loan  me  $200  to  prove  up  on  one  of  the 
clames  so  I  can  sell  it  &  get  a  team  to 
work  the  others,  I  will  sell  just  as  soon 
after  I  prove  up  as  possible  &  will 
return  the  money  with  whatever  in¬ 
terest  is  asked  for.  remember  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  give  me  the  money  by  no 
means  we  want  to  borrow  &  will  return 
it  just  as  soon  as  we  sell  one  of  the 
clames  if  this  greate  misfortune  had  not 
happened  to  my  Husband  he  could  have 
worked  &  got  the  money  but  now  he  can 
only  work  for  his  self  he  is  a  good 
worker  he  is  always  busy.  Oh  my  Cries 
&  prayers  Go  out  to  allmightly  God 


dailey  for  the  restoration  of  his  hearing, 
we  were  so  happy,  there  are  people 
here  want  me  to  leave  him.  if  I  do  what 
will  god  do  to  me  in  all  times  of  trouble 
it  is  easy  to  answer  he  will  flee  from  me 
no  on  the  contrary  I  will  stay  the  closer 
&  when  Death  the  seperater  comes  then 
my  Crown  that  I  shall  wear  will  be  worn 
without  shame,  now  if  eny  of  you  can 
acomidate  me  with  the  money  I  will 
thank  you  very  much  for  it  will  be  as 
good  a  favor  as  ever  could  be  done  me. 
please  let  me  here  from  you  soon  with 
or  with  out  the  money. 

Address  Emma  Tracy 
Phillipsburg  Phillips  Co  Kas 
very  respectfully  your 
unworthy  niece,  Emma  Tracy 

Poor  Emma  Tracy!  We  doubt  that 
she  ever  got  the  money.  Probably  the 
letter  got  lost  before  it  could  be  an¬ 
swered.  A  word  about  early  con¬ 
struction  methods  explains  how  the 
letter  got  inside  the  wall.  After  the 
foundation  was  laid  and  floor  installed, 
the  house  was  framed,  using  studs 
reaching  from  the  sill  to  the  eaves. 
Then  windows  and  doors  were  framed 
and  baseboards  nailed  to  the  studs, 
after  which  lath  and  plaster  finished  the 
interior.  With  drying  and  warping  of 
lumber  or  settling  of  foundation,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  a  crack  would  develop 
between  the  floor  and  the  baseboard  big 
enough  for  a  letter  to  slip  through.  A 
drafty  house  it  must  have  been. 

Unfortunately,  such  souvenirs  are 
easily  lost  forever  unless  they  are  given 
to  museum  or  library  where  they  may 
be  cataloged  and  properly  stored.  The 
first  place  to  look  in  any  historical 
research  is  the  main  card  catalog.  It 
probably  won’t  help,  but  if  you  find  a 
clue,  it  is  well  worth  the  small  trouble. 

If  your  house  is  in  the  central  part  of 
Astoria,  the  starting  place  should  be  the 
“Walking  Tour  of  Astoria,”  by  Vera 
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The  Stevens  house  in  1887  on  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  Nth  and  Franklin  avenue  in  Astoria. 
(Flavel  Museum  Collection) 


Gault.  Seventy  structures  are  identified 
with  interesting  tid-bits  gleaned  from 
historical  research  and  visits  with  old- 
timers,  many  who  have  since  passed 
away.  House  No.  26  reads:  “1388 
Franklin  Avenue;  1867:  The  home  of 
Charles  Stevens  whose  wife  operated  a 
boarding  house  here.  He  wrote  poetry 
and  voluminous  letters.  One  letter, 
dated  May  27,  1873,  states,  “The  Town 
is  at  work  grading  the  street  just  at  the 
corner  of  our  houses  and  toward 
Welches.’  —  the  present  Franklin 
Avenue  towards  the  Masonic  Temple.  A 
daughter,  Esther  Stevens,  became  Mrs. 
Hiram  Brown.  In  1879,  the  Browns  built 
the  house  at  1393  Franklin  for  daughter 
Annie.  In  1880,  they  built  the  house 
adjoining  the  Stevens  on  the  north  (577 
Fourteenth)  for  daughter  Ida  Mitchell. 

.  .  .  Thus  seven  homes  spanning  three 
generations  of  the  Stevens-Brown 
families  were  located  within  two  blocks 
of  one  another. 

A  few  years  ago,  Evert  McNeeley 
donated  to  the  library  a  large  atlas 
containing  maps  of  nearly  every 
neighborhood  in  Astoria  with  outlines  of 
all  structures.  Published  for  the  benefit 
of  fire  insurance  adjusters,  the  Sanborn 


atlas  collection  at  the  Astoria  Public 
Library  is  a  marvelous  tool  for  learning 
about  Astoria  and  Warrenton  history. 
Currently,  the  library  has  volumes 
showing  how  the  city  looked  in  1892, 
1896, 1908, 1921, 1924, 1934, 1954,  and  1968 
—  the  last  being  a  recent  gift  from 
Astor  Library  Friends  Association. 
Laying  all  atlases  out  open  to  the  same 
page  and  scanning  them  is  like  time- 
lapse  photography  —  seeing  changes  in 
the  city  before  your  eyes. 

The  newspaper  index,  previously 
described  in  CUMTUX  (Vol.  I,  No.  1), 
gives  additional  background  on  the 
lives  of  people  who  made  news.  The 
cards  on  Charles  Stevens  show  that  he 
was  an  officer  in  the  Franklin  Club  in 
1865;  was  elected  city  recorder,  1873; 
was  treasurer  of  the  county  chapter  of 
American  Bible  Society,  1873;  sold 
musical  instruments  at  City  Book 
Store,  1876;  dissolved  partnership  with 
Benjamin  F.  Stevens  and  retired,  1882; 
and  was  buried  in  1900. 

The  library’s  collection  of  city 
directories  is  useful,  though  not  for  the 
oldest  houses.  The  most  ancient 
directory  is  an  1888  list  of  business  and 
professional  people.  This  was  after 
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Charles  Stevens  had  retired,  but  B.F. 
Stevens  is  listed  as  selling  cigars  etc.  on 
Genevieve  (old  name  for  11th  Street). 
The  1893-94  and  1896  Polk’s  city 
directories  list  Charles  Stevens’  res¬ 
idence  at  592  (old  number)  Franklin. 
The  library  has  all  the  Astoria  direc¬ 
tories  which  were  published.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  they  were  not  issued  each 
year.  Often,  the  gaps  are  very 
frustrating. 

Since  1931,  the  directories  have  in¬ 
cluded  the  colored  pages  which  list 
names  of  residents  in  order  by  street 
number.  It  is  a  good  way  to  learn  your 
neighbors’  names.  The  house  historian 
can  immediately  learn  that  in  1931, 
Marie  B.  Gallagher  (widow  of  Samuel 
M)  lived  at  592  Franklin;  she  lived 
there  until  after  the  1936  directory.  The 
1917  edition  shows  Samuel  M. 
Gallagher  to  be  the  proprietor  of  the 
Imperial  Restaurant.  The  1915  volume 
shows  Gallaghers  lived  on  Commercial 
Street.  To  find  who  lived  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  address  in  an  alphabetical  name 


THE  FIRST 

The  first  moving  pictures  to  be  shown 
to  the  citizens  of  Clatsop  County  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Fishers  Opera  House  on 
February  12, 1897. 

Some  of  the  scenes  shown  included 
May  Irwin  and  John  Rice  in  their 
famous  kissing  scene,  a  fire  scene 
showing  the  rescue  of  a  woman  from  a 

Called  the  Vitascope,  the  process 
developed  by  Thomas  Edison  produced 
life-like  pictures,  full  of  color. 
Described  in  advertisements  as  “life- 
sized  photographs  projected  upon  a 
screen  go  through  motions  so  natural 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they  are  not 
living  pictures.” 


list  is  like  finding  a  needle  in  a 
haystack.  Volunteer  Evelyn  Egan 
made  a  street  address  directory  last 
year  for  the  1908-09  directory.  Alas, 
there  is  no  entry  for  592  Franklin,  which 
may  mean  the  house  was  empty  or  it 
wasn’t  canvassed.  With  the  assistance 
of  CETA,  the  library  is  now  con¬ 
structing  a  combined  street  address 
directory  for  all  the  volumes  from  1888 
to  1930.  Hopefully,  someday  one  will 
find  all  the  occupants  listed  in  Polk’s 
for  any  address  listed  in  chronological 
order. 

Another  gold  mine  (if  one  is  lucky)  is 
the  OREGON  HISTORICAL  QUAR¬ 
TERLY.  There  is  so  much  on  Charles 
Stevens  there,  it  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  his  biography  becomes  a 
sequel  to  this  article. 

Finally,  when  you  have  written  the 
history  of  your  house,  donate  the 
manuscripts  to  the  library.  For,  unless 
you  are  its  last  owner,  it  might  in  time 
become  the  EARLY  history  which 
future  generations  will  thank  you  for 
writing. 


MOVIES 


burning  building,  three  rounds  of  the 
Fitzsimmons-Sharkey  fight,  a 
watermelon  eating  contest  and  other 
short  scenes. 

Advance  sale  of  seats  was  at  Griffins 
&  Reed’s  book  store  with  popular  prices 
of  50  cents  and  25  cents. 

The  Daily  Morning  Astorian  com¬ 
mented  the  following  day:  The  house 
was  a  rather  poor  one  —  not  more  than 
200  persons  being  present.  In  justice  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Edison,  it  ought  to  be 
stated  that  the  Vitascope  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  mechanism.  As  for  the  rest  of 
the  show  —  there  is  not  much  to  be  said. 
The  defects  of  last  night  will  be  rec¬ 
tified  tonight. 
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A  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  CLATSOP  COAST 

N.D.  Raymond,  a  native  pioneer  of  Clatsop 
County,  collected  tales  of  the  old  Oregon  country. 
Many  of  these  were  printed  in  the  local 
newspapers.  The  following  story  appeared  in  the 
Astoria  Daily  Budget  on  April  29,  1911. 


“Down  the  coast  is  a  rocky  point  that 
juts  out  into  the  ocean  called  Hug  Point. 
I  don’t  know  how  it  got  its  name  but  I 
know  that  the  name  is  very  suggestive, 
if  you  happen  along  at  dead  low  water, 
at  dead  of  night,  in  a  neat  little  chaise 
with  a  couple  of  bays  and  a  pretty  girl 
by  your  side  —  but  those  conditions  did 
not  obtain  on  an  occasion  when  a  family 
of  emigrants  were  coming  up  the  coast 
in  the  early  days,”  said  N.D.  Raymond 
this  morning,  in  speaking  of  a  tragedy, 
which  occurred  many  years  ago  at 
what  is  now  known  as  Cannon  Beach, 
i 

“In  the  transportation  equipment 
was  an  Indian  named  Joe  and  a  pony 
named  Socks.  Joe  was  an  honest  old 
soul  with  a  fondness  for  fire-water  and 
a  dislike  for  work,  while  Socks  was 
lazy,  but  trustworthy,  if  he  was  not 
hurried  beyond  a  walk.  The  weather 
was  warm  and  bright  in  September, 
and  when  the  party  reached  Hug  Point 
it  was  early  evening  and  the  tide  was 
flooding. 

“Joe  and  Socks  had  borne  up  with 
stout  hearts  that  long  and  weary  day, 
but  now  they  seemed  to  have  reached 
the  limit  of  endurance  and  they  longed 
for  rest.  To  the  joint  care  of  Joe  and 


Socks  was  consigned  a  choice  bit  of 
humanity  in  the  shape  of  a  little  girl 
with  grey  flashing  eyes  and  the  airs  of  a 
princess.  To  Indian  and  pony  she  was 
all  in  all,  and  during  waking  hours  the 
three  were  inseparable. 

“When  the  trio  reached  the  point  the 
other  members  *6f  the  party  had  passed 
around  and  Joe  knew  he  had  no  time  to 
lose.  With  the  child  in  his  arms  he 
waited  till  the  waves  had  receded  and 
then  urged  the  pony  by  voice  and 
switch,  but  Socks  was  no  longer  young; 
he  was  tired  and  he  was  afraid  when  the 
waves  came  rolling  in,  and  so  kept 
edging  toward  the  rock  and  into  the  hole 
which  is  always  there  and  which  Joe 
was  trying  to  avoid.  “Child  and  pony 
were  rescued  by  kindly  hands,  but  poor 
Joe  seemed  to  have  been  injured  by 
contact  with  the  rocky  bluff,  and  quick 
as  lightning,  the  waters  rushed  over 
him  and  bore  him  away,  fathoms  deep 
from  the  light  of  day. 

“By  the  mysterious  action  of  waves, 
currents,  winds  and  eddies  his  body 
was  washed  ashore,  and  he  was  buried 
near  the  scene  of  his  death,  and  the 
bounding  billows  sing  a  mighty 
requiem  to  as  brave  a  spirit  as  ever 
fought  the  battle  of  life.” 
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MAD’SU  (BIG  NOISE  OF  THUNDER) 

by  EVELYN  LEAHY  HANKEL 


When  the  first  explorers,  fur  traders 
and  missionaries  arrived  in  the  lower 
Columbia  region,  they  met  an  Indian 
Chief  or  Tyee,  who  though  possessing 
but  one  eye,  ranked  above  all  the  other 
chiefs.  He  was  Tyee  Concomly,  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Confederacy  of  all 
the  Chinook  tribes  along  the  Columbia 
between  the  Cascades  and  the  sea,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  Clatsops. 

Concomly  was  a  great  Chief  and  a 
great  man,  not  only  among  his  own  peo¬ 
ple  but  among  all  the  neighboring 
tribes. 

In  accordance  with  tribal  customs, 
the  Chief  had  a  wife  from  every  tribe 
within  the  Confederacy,  and  slaves 
from  conflicting  tribes,  so  altogether 
his  household  was  quite  an  establish¬ 
ment. 

Lewis  and  Clark  met  Concomly  upon 
their  arrival  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Columbia  River.  He  directed  them  to 
the  ultimate  site  of  Fort  Clatsop  and  in 
respect  to  his  authority,  they  presented 
him  with  a  medal  and  a  United  States 
flag,  thus  describing  him  in  the  jour¬ 
nals:  He  had  the  flattened  skull  so 
desirable  to  the  Chinooks  considered  a 
mark  of  beauty  by  the  natives. 

In  1811  David  Thompson  found  him  to 
be  “a  strong,  well-made  man,  his  hair 
short,  of  dark  brown  skin.  He  wore  a 
short  kilt  around  his  waist  to  the  middle 
of  the  thigh  and  a  magnificent  sea  otter 
fur  piece  about  his  shoulders.”  The 
botanist,  David  Douglas,  saw  Concomly 
often  and  wrote  of  him  “He  was  a  very 
powerful  Chief,  called  MAD’SU  (big 
noise  of  thunder)  by  his  people.” 


The  Chief  was  by  nature  peace-loving 
and  friendly.  He  was  often  helpful  to  the 
fur  traders,  the  Astorians  and  on  one 
occasion  saved  the  lives  of  two  who 
floundered  when  their  small  boat  cap¬ 
sized.  He  was  indignant  at  the 
American  sell  out  of  the  Astor  Post  to 
the  British  and  tried  to  convince  them 
to  fight  with  the  help  of  his  warriors. 
However,  he  soon  became  as  friendly  to 
the  new  occupants  giving  four  of  his 
daughters  as  wives  for  the  employees  of 
Fort  George. 

A  young  clerk  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  at  Fort  George,  fell  in  love 
with  an  Indian  Princess  of  the 
Chinooks.  She  was  Chief  Concomly’s 
youngest  daughter  and  he  was  Ar¬ 
chibald  McDonald  from  Scotland  and 
Canada.  The  Chief  gave  his  consent  and 
they  were  married  first  in  a  native 
ceremony  and  then  again  at  Fort 
George  by  the  Factor. 

Chief  Concomly’s  long  one  story 
cedar  house,  with  a  totem  pole  in  front, 
lay  on  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia 
River.  A  village  of  four  hundred  people 
composed  the  tribe  at  that  time, 
although,  more  than  five  thousand 
Chinooks  respected  Concomly  as  Great 
Chief  and  many  came  for  the  wedding. 
They  camped  in  tents  of  mats  and  wore 
their  finest  furs  of  squirrel  skin  or 
beaver.  Concomly  wore  “clothing” 
given  him  by  the  Factor,  a  tall  hat  and 
a  long  coat,  disregarding  the  shoes  as 
an  uncomfortable  confinement. 

The  new  bride  brought  much  feasting 
and  drinking  at  Fort  George.  Raven 
changed  her  name  to  Princess  Sunday 
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Chief  Concomly  was  in  high  favor 
with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
Chief  Factor  John  McLoughlin.  The 
journals  and  diaries  of  the  employees  of 
the  Company  often  wrote  of  his  visits 
and  attendance  at  meetings  of  the 
members  at  Fort  Vancouver.  His 
knowledge  of  the  river  channels,  cur¬ 
rents  and  sandbanks  was  invaluable  to 
McLoughlin  who  made  him  chief  pilot 
—  the  first  on  the  Columbia.  He  was 
first  to  spy  the  arrival  of  the  spring  an¬ 
nual  ship  each  year  from  his  eagle  nest 
lookout  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
high  on  a  headland  now  known  as  Scar¬ 
borough  Head. 

In  1830  a  fatal  plague  swept  the  lower 
Columbia  region  in  the  form  of  a  virus¬ 
like  flu  called  Intermittent  Fever.  The 
illness  broke  out  in  Concomly’ s  ter¬ 
ritory.  It  spread  with  such  deadly 
rapidity  that  whole  villages  were  swept 
away  leaving  the  lodges  empty  and 
dead  bodies  strewn  along  the  beaches. 
Among  the  stricken  thousands  was  Con¬ 
comly  at  the  age  of  66  years. 

Three  years  after  Concomly’s  death 
the  fever  epidemic  was  still  rampant  in 
the  Columbia  area.  A  young  physician, 
Dr.  Meredith  Gairdner,  was  sent  by 


and  was  taught  all  the  proper  ways  of 
housekeeping. 


When  the  next  summer  came,  Ar¬ 
chibald  MacDonald  and  Princess  Sun¬ 
day  had  a  son.  He  was  Ranald  Mac¬ 
Donald.  Just  four  days  after  his  birth 
Princess  Sunday  died  and  Fort  George 
was  in  mourning. 


The  gates  of  Fort  George  were 
thrown  open  for  Chief  Concomly’s  ar¬ 
rival.  He  was  rowed  across  the  river  in 
his  war  canoe  manned  by  twenty 
slaves.  “Where  is  the  land  of  the 
dead?”  wailed  the  Chief.  “Memaloose 
Illahee,  Memaloose  Illahee?”.  “It  is  to 
the  West  to  the  sunset,”  he  answered 
himself.  “Put  her  in  my  great  canoe 
with  her  head  to  the  West !  ” 


“No,”  said  MacDonald.  “She  must  be 
buried  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
white  man,  with  prayer  and  a  Christian 
hymn.”  And  so  it  was  done.  The  lovely 
Princess  Sunday  was  laid  to  rest  near 
Fort  George  on  the  hill  overlooking  the 
Great  River  she  loved  so  well.  Today 
that  burial  spot  is  near  the  site  of  the 
memorial  plaque  of  Astor  Post  and  old 
Fort  George. 


The  skull  of  Chief  Concomly 
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Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  assist  Dr. 
McLoughlin  in  combatting  the  disease. 
Gairdner  was  an  enthusiastic  botanist 
and  was  fascinated  with  the  wilds  of  the 
Northwest.  This  was  virgin  territory 
abounding  in  unusual  specimens  of 
flora  and  fauna. 

Gairdner  was  disappointed  in  his 
assignment  at  Fort  Vancouver.  Besides 
being  a  medical  attendant  he  was  given 
the  position  as  Indian  Trader.  This  left 
him  no  time  to  pursue  his  nature  study 
and  travels. 

Gairdner’s  unhappiness  affected  his 
health  which  had  shown  a  definite 
weakness  and  tendency  toward  tuber¬ 
culosis.  He  began  to  have  lung  hemor¬ 
rhages.  He  tried  various  remedies  in¬ 
cluding  bleeding  himself  from  the  veins 
to  avert  the  hemorrhages.  But  the 
disease  continued. 

When  he  realized  that  his  condition 
was  becoming  serious,  he  sought  a 
leave  of  absence  for  a  trip  to  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  where  relief  might  be 
gained.  However,  before  his  departure 
he  wanted  to  do  something  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  science.  He  had  heard  many 
tales  of  Chief  Concomly’s  great  leader¬ 
ship  and  mental  ability  and  as  a  scien¬ 
tist  he  wondered  about  the  skull  that 
held  this  powerful  brain.  He  knew  that 
the  scientists  of  Europe  would  be  most 
interested  in  studying  such  a  sample. 

Dr.  Gairdner  knew  of  the  burial  place 
of  the  Chinooks  and  probably  had 
visited  Concomly’s  grave  site.  He  knew 
also  that  desecration  of  canoe  burial 
places  was  forbidden  and  offenders 
risked  their  lives.  Doctors  in  particular 
were  held  in  suspicion  by  the  Chinooks 
since  a  Dr.  John  Scouler  surgeon  on  a 
ship  visiting  the  Columbia  in  1825,  had 
taken  three  skulls  from  the  burial  place 
and  escaped  the  furious  discovery  by 
the  Chinooks  by  hiding  aboard  ship. 

Making  his  way  to  Point  Ellice,  he 
found  that  the  body  had  been  removed 
from  the  canoe  and  buried  a  short 
distance  away  to  prevent  desecration. 
However  Gairdner  was  not  to  be 
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daunted  in  his  mission.  All  alone  he  set 
to  work  digging  up  the  remains.  After 
great  exertion  he  reached  the  long  box 
opened  it  and  found  the  body  skeletal. 
The  head  was  in  good  condition,  the 
skin  dried  and  the  hair  in  place.  The 
forehead  was  narrow  and  sloping  back 
sharply.  Apparently  Concomly’s 
mother  had  done  a  good  job  of  com¬ 
pressing  the  infant  head  in  the  cradle 
board.  Perhaps  that  was  the  cause  of 
his  genius. 

Gairdner  managed  to  complete  his 
gruesome  job  and  get  away  with  the 
head  without  being  caught  but  the  dif¬ 
ficult  procedure  brought  on  another 
hemorrhage,  so  that  the  ground  around 
Concomly’s  grave  was  red  with  blood. 
He  packed  the  head  in  a  box  and  took  it 
with  him  to  Honolulu  and  from  there 
sent  it  to  his  friend,  Dr.  John  Richard¬ 
son,  eminent  Scottish  Physician  and 
naturalist  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  second  Arctic  expedition. 

Richardson  later  became  chief 
medical  officer  to  the  Royal  Naval 
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Hospital  at  Haslar,  Gosport  near  Port¬ 
smouth,  England.  He  established  a 
museum  there  and  the  skull  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Chief  from  Northwest  America 
was  placed  on  display. 

When  Gairdner  sent  the  skull  to  Dr. 
Richardson  he  also  sent  the  following 
letter  of  explanation: 


Oahu,  Sandwich  Islands 
21st  November,  1835 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  wrote  to  you  from  the  Columbia  in 
Septr  last  and  merely  add  these  few 
lines  to  inform  you  that  the  accompany¬ 
ing  head  in  a  small  box  is  that  of  Com- 
com-ly,  the  old  chief  of  the  Chinook  na¬ 
tion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  who 
died  four  or  five  years  ago.  You  may 
have  heard  of  this  character  for  he  is 
mentioned  in  most  of  the  narratives 
relating  to  the  Columbia.  By  his  abili¬ 
ty?  cunning?  or  what  you  please  to  call 
it,  he  raised  himself  and  family  to  a 
power  and  influence  which  no  Indian 
has  possessed  in  the  districts  of  the  Col¬ 
umbia  below  the  first  rapids  150  miles 
from  the  sea.  When  the  phrenologists 
look  at  this  frontal  development  what 
will  they  say  to  this? !  If  I  return  to  the 
Columbia  I  will  endeavor  to  procure 
you  the  whole  skeleton.  I  would  readily 
have  done  so  now  were  it  not  for  my 
weak  state  of  health;  as  it  was  my  exer¬ 
tion  in  procuring  the  head  cost  me 
severe  paroxymsm  of  haemoptysis. 
The  mummy  like  state  of  preservation 
which  dead  bodies  of  the  Indians  attain 
is  curious.  After  death  they  are  just  em- 
bowelled  or  rubbed  with  oil  or  any  gum¬ 
my  substance)  or  they  are  merely 
painted  with  ochre  and  water  and  wrap¬ 
ped  in  several  folds  of  blankets.  They 
are  then  deposited  in  a  canoe  which  is 
placed  on  a  stage  elevated  about  6  or  7 
feet  from  the  ground.  They  here  attain 
a  state  of  the  most  perfect  exsiccation, 
tho  very  imperfectly  sheltered  from  the 


weather  (the  climate  is  very  wet  for  six 
months  in  the  year) .  After  remaining  in 
this  position  for  3  or  4  years,  as  may  be, 
the  relations  remove  them  from  the 
canoe  and  deposit  them  in  the  ground, 
and  I  assure  you  small  resurrectionary 
labour  was  necessary  to  get  at  Com- 
comly’s”  .  .  . 

I  remain  Dr  Sr 
Yours  Sincerely 
Meredith  Gairdner 


This  letter  was  discovered  by  Sir 
Mervyn  Bunbury  during  the  summer  of 
1938  screwed  up  and  tucked  away  inside 
the  skull,  where  it  had  been  hidden  for  a 
hundred  years. 

Gairdner  did  not  live  long  in  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands.  He  had  escaped  with  Con- 
comly’s  head  without  being  caught,  as 
he  thought.  But  he  had  been  caught 
nevertheless  not  by  the  Chinooks  but  by 
the  dread  disease,  tuberculosis,  which 
gripped  and  held  him  tight.  He  died  in 
1836.  Sooner  or  later  his  offense,  and 
also  his  death  became  known  to  the  In¬ 
dians  who  must  have  felt  that  the  one 
deserved  the  other. 

After  resting  for  150  years  in  a  glass 
case  thousands  of  miles  from  the  land 
of  Concomly’s  people  the  skull  was 
returned  to  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society  in  Astoria,  Oregon  at 
the  request  of  the  Society.  In  1956  it  was 
sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
study  and  returned  to  Astoria  where  it 
was  on  display  at  the  Museum  in  the 
Flavel  House. 

The  Chinook  Nation  finally  won  their 
appeal  to  properly  bury  Chief  Concom¬ 
ly’s  skull  with  his  remains  in  the  Tribal 
Cemetery  near  Chinook,  Washington  in 
1972. 

Mad’su  has  returned  to  his 
people  at  last  —  Rest  in  Peace 
Cul’tus  mi’te’li’te  Klo’she 
Cultus  milelite  Kloshe 
Chief  “Big Noise  of  Thunder’’ 
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FROM  THE 

FLAVEL  HOUSE 


Gloria  Richards 
Museum  Director 


Every  time  I  take  a  tour  group 
through  the  Flavel  House,  I  discover 
something  I  hadn’t  noticed  before  in  the 
beautiful  old  structure.  Although  the 
massive  proportions  of  the  home  im¬ 
mediately  strike  you  as  you  enter  the 
wide  front  hallway  and  look  up  to  the 
ceilings  fourteen  feet  above  ...  in  no 
time  at  all,  it  is  the  incredible  attention 
to  detail  by  the  architect  that  draws 
your  attention.  Visitors  tend  to  sweep 
through  the  museum  in  a  flurry  of  oohs ! 
and  aahs!  as  they  discover  the  exotic 
woodwork,  the  spacious  floor  plan  and 
the  impressive  stairway,  but  you  can 
usually  expect  to  see  them  hurrying 
back  to  examine  the  engraved  brass 
hardware,  one  of  the  six  fireplaces  that 
caught  their  fancy  or  the  sculptured 
plaster. 

Carpenters  visiting  the  museum 
invariably  “steal”  the  tour  and  lead  me 
and  whoever  else  is  fortunate  enough  to 
be  on  hand  from  room  to  room 
examining  wood  grains  or  the  satiny 
hand  polished  finish  on  a  particular 
panel.  Did  you  know  that  the  design  and 
engineering  skills  involved  in  building 
the  sort  of  staircase  that  we  have  in  the 
Flavel  House  is  nearly  a  lost  art?  The 
next  time  you  come  in,  take  a  minute  to 
examine  the  back  stairway.  The 
spiralling  hand  rail  is  a  marvel  of 
design  and  craftsmanship. 

From  architect  C.W.  Leick’s 
blueprints,  a  small  army  of  craftsmen 


pooled  their  skills  to  create  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Flavel’s  elegant  Victorian 
dwelling.  While  one  fellow  was  cutting 
and  nailing  lath,  another  was  fitting 
window  frames,  another  framing  the 
stairs.  The  plaster  work  that  went  on 
the  walls  took  a  different  skill  from  that 
of  the  decorative  work  of  the  ceilings. 
Much  of  the  carved  woodwork  was 
commissioned  in  San  Francisco  and 
carried  north  to  Astoria  by  steamship. 

The  Flavel  House  is  the  largest  and 
most  famous  “work  of  art”  in  the 
Clatsop  County  Historical  Society’s 
collections.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  wonderful  landmark 
structure  for  the  aesthetic  enjoyment 
and  education  of  county  residents  and 
visitors  alike. 

On  May  23rd  of  this  year,  the  Clatsop 
County  Historical  Society  Museum 
celebrated  its  thirtieth  birthday.  On 
that  day,  in  1951,  Clatsop  County  placed 
the  deed  to  the  Flavel  House  and 
grounds  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  for 
the  formation  of  an  historical  museum. 
Patricia  Jean  Flavel,  great  great- 
granddaughter  of  Capt.  George  and 
Mary  Christina  Flavel,  originally  made 
a  gift  of  the  property  to  the  County  in 
1933,  with  the  stipulation  that  it  be  used 
for  the  public  good.  That  Miss  Flavel’s 
generosity  and  the  hard  work  and 
dedication  of  the  Society’s  early 
leadership  came  together  is  cause  for 
celebration. 
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Right  -  Situated  at  the  corner  of  8th 
and  Duane  streets  in  Astoria, 
Oregon,  the  magnificent  Flavel 
House,  one  of  the  outstanding  land¬ 
marks  in  Clatsop  county,  is  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  Victorian  ar¬ 
chitecture  to  be  found.  (Flavel 
Museum  Collection) 


Below  -  the  Flavel  House  music 
room,  scene  of  many  of  Astoria’s 
social  events.  This  huge  room 
dominates  the  first  floor  of  the 
historic  mansion.  (Flavel  Museum 
Collection) 
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Museum  Director  Gloria  Richards  proudly 
shows  off  the  magnificent  dining  room  of  the 
Flavel  House.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  Daily 
Astorian) 
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